Prelude to the Coronation
short and ended in victory. No civil strife had ruined the pea-
santry. Little wonder, then, that it was a rich and prosperous
country. What state in Europe could boast of two centuries of
peace, uniformly good harvests, a tolerant religion, and a slave
population to do some of the hard work? And the administration
was not inefficient. Though corrupt in the manner of the age, it
administered a code of law. Person and property were reasonably
safe. These facts throw into relief Thiri-thu-dhamma's truly
extraordinary aberration in compounding the elixir. We may be
sure that the bulk of the population had no interest in grandiose
schemes of conquest and so were little inclined to excuse the sacri-
fice. The King's proscription shocked them as profoundly as it
shocked Manrique. It was wholly contrary to every teaching of the
Buddhist Church. No doubt, they believed that the elixir was
authentic, that the King had acquired powers by drinking it. But
some of them, if not sceptical, were certainly angry. Manrique
explicitly states that the King's action split society in the capital
into two parties, one of which, consisting both of nobles and com-
monalty, was in favour of an immediate rebellion. He hints fur-
ther at an already existing subversive movement among the
aristocracy, who, he opines, were not displeased that the King
should alienate his people, though he does not mention who these
conspirators were. We shall meet them further on.
The spectacular festivities which the King now arranged as a
prelude to his coronation were calculated to win back popular
regard. They began with what was called the Coronation of the
Twelve Kings. The kingdom of Arakan was divided into twelve
provinces, each under a governor. Thiri-thu-dhamma directed
that these governors should be crowned as subordinate kings. In
the ordinary way the governors received insignia of office and
paid homage in the course of a coronation. Now this ceremony
was to take the form of an actual coronation, as if Arakan were an
empire and Thiri-thu-dhamma the suzerain of many kingdoms.
It is impossible not to see here an anticipation by analogy of what
he hoped to become. As suzerain of India and Further India and
beyond, one day twelve real kings would come and receive their
crowns from him.
Manrique gives a very full account of the coronation of the first
king, the governor of Urritaung, the town near the present Akyab
where he had met the Admiral. It took place in one of the halls of
the palace, * a vast room covered from floor to ceiling in magnifi-
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